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of the whole Caucus system radiating from the
Central Office to the remotest constituency and
moulding each member of Parliament to its own
ends, while still maintaining the illusion in the
provinces of a real contest going on all the time.
It will be sufficient for my purpose if I recapitulate
certain points which they make. There is, to start
with, no power for private members. There has
not been within recent times a single case of a
private member's bill to which any opposition was
offered, passing into law without special facilities
from the Government. This is partly because the
Government have got practically all the time,
under the present standing orders, at their absolute
disposal. This was of course the case when the
Party System was published five years ago. The
Government can also prevent a division on an
inconvenient resolution by putting up one of its
henchmen to move a shelving amendment. This,
for example, was done when Mr Belloc, then in the
House of Commons, raised the question of the
secrecy of the party funds. Mr Buckmaster, now
Lord Chancellor, " was approached by the officials
of the Executive, after full consultation with the
Opposition Front Bench, asking whether he would
undertake to nullify the debate. . . . The task of
nullifying the debate was refused by more than one
man ; but at last Mr Buckmaster tabled an amend-
ment to the effect that this secrecy was particularly
bad in the case of the Tariff Reform League. This,
of course, successfully put a stop to the dis-
cussion. Unionists moved a similar amendment
referring to the Free Trade Union, and the division,